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CINCINNATI, FEBRUARY, 1888. 


SOMEWHERE. 


Somewhere the wind is blowing, 
I thought as I toiled along 
- In the burning heat of the noontide, 
And the fancy made me strong. 
Yes, somewhere the wind is blowing, 
Though here where I gasp and sigh 
Not a breath of air is stirring, 
Not a cloud in the burning sky. 


Somewhere the thing we long for 
Exists on earth’s wide bound ; 
Somewhere the sun is shining 
When winter nips the ground. 
Somewhere the flowers are springing, 
Somewhere the corn is brown, 
And ready unto the harvest 
To feed the hungry town. 


Somewhere the twilight gathers, 
And weary men lay by 
The burden of the daytime, 
And wrapped in slumber lie. 
Somewhere the day is breaking, 
And gloom and darkness flee ; 
Though storms our bark are tossing, 
There’s somewhere a placid sea. 


And thus, I thought, ’tis always 
In this mysterious life ; 
There’s always gladness somewhere, 
In spite of its pain and strife. 
And somewhere the sin and sorrow 
Of earth are known no more; 
Somewhere our weary spirits 
Shall find a peaceful shore. 


Somewhere the things that try us 
Shall all have passed away, 

And doubt and fear no longer 
Impede the perfect day. 

O brother, though the darkness 
Around thy soul be cast, 

The earth is rolling sunward, 
And light shall come at last. 


oO 


TRISH MINSTRELSY, 


NUMBER ONE 


inhabitants of Ireland, and in the early history of the country 
we are told that ‘‘every virgin and every hero could touch the 
harp long before the peaceful arts got hold in the island.” 

At ‘“7he Feast of Shells’ the harp was handed around, each of 
the company was expected to sing to it in turn, and to be incapable 
of sweeping its strings in a masterly manner was deemed a disgrace. 

It is well known that, among all peoples, the earliest form of liter- 
ature is the Bad/ad. *‘ The history and the poetry of a nation,” says 
Collier, ‘‘are, in their infant forms, identical. When the old Greeks 
taught in their mythology that Memory was the mother of the Muses, 
they embodied in a striking personification the fact that the rude 
language in which men emerging from savagery used to chant the 
story of their deeds to their children was couched in rough meter, 
in order that the ring of the lines might help the memory to retain 
the tale." “ Oldest of all British literature,’’ continues the same 
writer, ‘‘or indeed of all literature in modern Europe, of which any 
specimens remain, are some scraps of Irish verse found in the avna/- 
ists, and ascribed to the fifth century. ‘Zhe Psalter of Cashel’ is 
a collection of metrical legends sung by the bards, and compiled in 
the ninth century. Among the early poems are the Latin poems of 
St. Columbanus, which shine out in their twilight period with no 
ordinary distinction. 


MUSICAL taste appears to have been innate in the original 





The Musical Visitor. 


Fudoxus asks whether the Irish bards “‘ have any art in the compo 
sition of their songs, or bee they anything wittie or well-savored as 
poems should be ?"’ Irenzeus answers: ‘‘ Yea, truly, 1 have caused 
divers of them to be translated unto me, that I might understand 
them, and surely they savoured of sweet wit and good invention, 
but skilled not of the goodly ornaments of poetry; yet were they 
sprinkled with some pretty flowers of their natural device, which gave 
good grace and comeliness unto them.” 

A bardic song has sometimes led to a rare discovery, as when 
the pieces of gold were found near Ballyshannon by the Bishop of 
Derry, whose curiosity had been excited by the song of an Irish 
harper. The song records the death of a princely warrior, and 
describes the locality in which he was interred 

“In earth beside the loud cascade 
The son of Sora’s king we laid 
And on each finger placed a ring 
Of gold, by mandate of our king 
Such honor to the brave we give 
And bid their memory ever live 

The bardic institution is supposed to have been introduced into 
Ireland from the East. Cir Mac Cis, a poet, and Onna Ceanfinn, a 
harper, accompanied the Milesians when this people came to make 
their conquest of Ireland. 

Both men were eminent in their profession, and so highly were 
they prized by their princes that there arose between the latter a 
dispute concerning the possession of the artists. It was finally agreed 
that they should be separated, and the question decided by lot; the 
poet fell to Prince Hermann, the harper to Prince Heber. Bardi 
history is enwrapped in a general vagueness until the time of Tigher 





In Spenser's “View of the State of Ireland”’ | 


mann, A. M. 2815. 

| This King made a law that the rank of his subjects should 
known by the color of their garments: the lower order of people had 
| one color, military officers and private gentlemen had two, com 
the mobi of battalions, three, keepers of houses of hospitality, four 


be 


the nobility and knights, five, and the ollamhs, or dignified bards, 


had six—only one color less than the royal family. From this we 
see that the early Irish held arms in lower esteem than they held 
etters. 

In the fourth century Irish poetry was written in staves, that is, on 
the four sides of a square staff, or in the folds of a thick staff, which 
opened fan-wise. In the ancient Irish jaws, an article prescribing 
the sort of weapon which persons of rank might carry for defense 


| 








| against dogs, etc., allows to a poet his slender tablet-staff. ‘‘ Poetry 
| was then really a staff to lean upon,”’ writes Morley, ‘and an irate 


| bard might literally break a critic’s head with a quatrain 

| Atan early date, colleges for the education of bards were esta 
|lished. Of these the most celebrated were at Clogher, Armagh, Lis 
| nore and Tamar 


} 


)- 


These institutions were designed to be secluded 
| retreats of learning ; they were sunk in the bosom of deep woods of 
oak, the light of day was excludec from them, and their members 
studied by the light of lamps and tapers. The most rigid rules of 
conduct prevailed, the lures of pleasure were proscribed by law 
‘“‘all was gloomy and peaceful, silent and awful.”’ 

In that ageall knowledge was included within the forms of laws, 


history and oratory The laws of the bards, their systems of physics, 


and other sciences, were set to music, and as it was the policy of the 


times to confine the use of letters to the professions of learning, the 
bards learned everything orally, and instructed others in the same 
manner. In this age, also, every profession was hereditary, and thus 
the candidates for bardic honors necessarily belonged to families of a 
definite rank; they must also have poetic and musical genius, their 
minds must be gifted, and ‘their bodies made in the prodigality of 
nature.” When the student had finished his course of study, an 
honorary cap, called “‘ Barred,’ was given to him, and the degree 
of Ollamh (Doctor) was conferred upon him. He was supposed 
now to be capable of filling any office, and the most learned Ollamhs 
were sometimes admitted to the order of the Druids. When the 
young bard had received his degree of O//amA, his family chose his 
profession—by birth he was either a Filea, a Breitheamh, or a 
Seanacha. 

The Filidhe were poets. They turned the tenets of religion into 
verse; they animated the troops before and after an engagement, 
with martial odes, and raised the war-song; they celebrated the 
valorous deeds and wrote the birth-day odes, and the epithalamiums 
of the princes, and of the chieftains who entertained them, and at 
“the feast of the hill’ they amused them with the tales of other 
times, which they modulated to the harp, an instrument which every 
bard could touch with a master-hand. On the field of battle this 
class of bards formed the heralds, and the constant attendants of the 
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32 THE MUSICAL VISITOR 


chiefs whom they served; they marched at the head of the armies, the matinees and concerts at each convention, the “ Alliance” easily 
arrayed in white, flowing robes, harps glittering in their hands, and| keeps in funds. Another good thing is that the fact that each one 
their persons surrounded with instrumental musicians. While the| pays something every year, keeps all interested and increases the 
battle raged they stood apart and watched in security—for their per- | attendance at the conventions. The “Alliance” has been in_exist- 
sons were sacred—every action of their chiefs, in order to gleam sub-| ence about twelve years, 1 think. Should any one desire further 
jects for their lays. And not only in war, but also in private, was | particulars of this organization Mr. J. F. Blocher, of Wyalusing, Pa., 
the Filea to watch his chief; he was “to mark, not only a back- | its worthy president, will, I am sure, willingly answer any questions 
sliding, but even a ¢endency to evil.” The Breitheamhains, or legis- | that may be asked in regard to it. 


lative bards, promulgated the laws in a kind of recitative, or monot-| If no report of this gathering has been forwarded to the VIsIToR, 








onous chant, being seated meanwhile on an eminence in the open|I can say that it was a remarkably pleasant affair. The local paper 


air. They also acted in the two-fold capacity of judges and of legis- 
lators. The Seanachatdhe were antiquaries, genealogists and his- 
torians. They recorded remarkable events, and preserved the gen- 
ealogies of their patrons in a kind of unpoetical stanza. Each pro- 
vince, each prince, and each chief had a Seanacha. 

Besides these three orders, there was an inferior order, the classes 
being hereditary, and named from the instrument on which the 
members professedly played. 

When a chief died in battle, or died a natural death, ‘‘the stone 
of his fame "’ were raised amid the voices of the bards. The fu- 
neral-song, composed by the Filea of the departed, and set to music 
by one of his Oirfidigh, was sung in recitative over his grave by a 
Rhapsodist, who occasionally sustained his voice with arpeggios, 
swept over the strings of his harp; the symphonic parts were per- 
formed by minstrels, who chanted, at intervals, a chorus in which 
they were joined responsively by attending bards, the relations and 
the friends of the deceased mingling their sighs and tears. This cere- 
mony was considered of such moment that the man to whom it was 
denied was deemed accursed, and his ghost was supposed to wander 
through the country bewailing his miserable fate. Thus the woods 
of Ireland became peopled with shadowy beings, whose cries,.it was 
fancied, were heard in the piping winds, or in the roar of cataracts 
On the decease of a hero, itis said thatthe harps of his bards emitted 
mournful sounds, and this may be true, as the bards, while sorrow- 
ing for their patron, usually hung upon trees their neglected harps, 
from whose loosened strings the passing gales might brush soft, 
plaintive strains. This, probably, is the origin of the Banshee, which, 
in the Highlands of Scotland and of Ireland, can yet, it is said, be 
heard crying most piteously on the death of the descendant of an 
ancient house ELISE ALLEN. 


HERE AND THERE. 


YAR 
¥LY] ERE is a rather good point, and it shows how many-sided even 
ULyl simple questions are. In all our talk about the staff this way 

*” of looking at it has not before come up 

‘‘One of your boys,"’ as somebody signs himself, writes: ‘I think 
the trouble in getting people to see as you do about staff spaces is, 
that they think there ought to be something more tangible than a 
space for a, boundary or limit. I was talking the other evening with 
an intelligent friend who thought that way. He said: ‘ Here are a 
lotof fences: if you are measuring ground, you measure from the 
fences, and not from the grounds, do you not? The fences are the 
limits, aren’t they ?’”’ 

I replied: ‘‘ But suppose by previous agreement and arrangement 
every fence brings with it a forty foot strip of ground, which belongs 
to that fence, and runs alongside of it as far as the fence goes, isn't it 
just as easy to make the outside of that forty feet the limit, as to 
make the fence the limit, and isn't it truer? If the thing you are 
measuring consists of fences and the grounds that belong to them, 
you wouldn't omit the grounds, would you? 

‘If you wanted to add some short fences to this combination, you 
would not begin close up to a long fence, would you? No; you would 
put your short fence at the outer edge of the forty-foot strip that be- 
longs to the long fence, because that forty-foot strip is the outside 
thing of the combination of fences and grounds of which we are 
speaking." 

My friend acknowledged after a while that I was right, and that 
the staff is bounded by spaces, and not by lines. 

The VistTor last month spoke of an expected report of the mu- 
sical gathering at Wyalusing, Bradford Co., Pa. I do not know 
whether any account of the meeting has been forwarded from there 
or not, but some features of their organization were new to me, and 
seem to work so well that I call attention to them here. 

The * Alliance,"’ as it is called, extends over several towns of that 
section—perhaps over the entire county—I am not sure about that, 
but its membership is large. On joining the ‘“ Alliance"’ each mem- 
ber pays once for all a small initiation fee, then after that a small 
sum annually, whether he attends the yearly convention or not. 
The sum in either case is so small (the initiation fee and the annual 
assessment) that no one feels it a burden. So with the proceeds of 





| says it was the most successful convention the ‘‘ Alliance”’ has ever 


held, but that does not necessarily mean that the conductor was the 
best. The beautiful town, the good sleighing the bright moonlight, 
the holiday time, a deputation from a neighboring Alliance, (Lacka- 
wanaand Wyoming,) and some excellent soloists, all conspired to the 
pleasant result. 

Years ago, before oil was thought of in that celebrated county, | 
conducted some conventions in Le Raysville and Troy. I remember 
well in the former place a Welsh lad—John Thomas by name, who 
interested me much on general grounds, and in particular on 
account of his beautiful tenor voice. ‘ Will John Thomas be here ?”’ 
I asked, early in the session. ‘‘ There he comes now,” was the 
reply. Two gentlemen came towards me and I, looking at the 
younger one, thought, ‘‘ Well, John Thomas holds his own wonder- 
fully,"’ but when the full-bearded, rather stout, middle-aged man 
beamed upon me with the unmistakable look of my old friend, I 
realized that time had been at his old tricks again, and had fora 
moment put the son in the place of the father. 

Excuse this small gossip, and, as it is rather late in this paper for 
anything important, let me add another personal item. On our way 
to this convention—in the night, and from a sound sleep,I was 
awakened by the horrible swaying and bumping of the train off the 
track. A misplaced switch sent us all off the rails and left the train 
in a semi-wrecked condition. No one was seriously hurt—the engineer 
and fireman having jumped and so escaped with a few cuts and 
bruises. We were not far from Detroit, and in two hours were in a 
new train and on our way. This being my first mishap in more than 
fifty years of railroad traveling, is a good illustration of the average 
safety of that mode of conveyance, and so I thought it worth men- 
tioning. 

Do you call singing one thing in one key, and something else in 
another, transposition? Don't. If the change of key takes place 
during a piece of music, it is a modulation ; if, in your singing class, 
you explain the structure of a new key, it is simply forming a new 
key. Certainly if you sing different music in the new key, there is 
no transposition, and in the explanation there is none. It is a queer 
error to call forming new keys and singing in them, tranposition, 
especially ‘'transposition of the scale."’ 

Transposition is nothing but singing, playing or writing the same 
phrase, or piece of music in another key. Keys cannot be transposed; 
they are, so to speak, fixed receptacles. G. F. R. 


The “ Unknown ’’ Authors of two Popular Hymns. 


BY REV. R. H. HOWARD. 


(pero the past twenty-five or thirty years there has been, 

perhaps, hardly a more popular hymn than “ What a friend 
~~ we have in Jesus.’ Asa poetical production there is nothing 
specially remarkable about it; yet, like many another hymn, which, 
though simple in form, yet because it voiced the sentiments of a 
loving and adoring heart, the church has fondly cherished; this 
one has won and held the favor of multitudes to a remarkable 
degree. Who is its author? As is well known, in our various 
hymnals it has been constantly attributed to Dr. Horatius Bonar, 
the gifted Scotch preacher and poet. How his name came to be 
connected with itis unknown. Suffice it to say, that in answer to a 
letter of inquiry Dr. Bonar, under date of March 17, 1879, wrote, 
‘The hymn, ‘ What a friend we have in Jesus,’ is not mine. I 
have been frequently asked concerning its authorship, but I know 
not who wrote it.’ Until recently the authorship of this widely 
favorite hymn has remained a secret. It now appears that the 
hymn is the production of a man at most wholly unknown to fame, 
by the name of Joseph Scriven. This man was born in or near 
Dublin, Ireland, in 1829. He came to America about 1845. He has 
been connected with the ‘‘ Plymouth Brethren,” but, in this country, 
held no ecclesiastical relation. He resided for some twenty years 
at Port Hope, Ontario, where he was well and favorably known as 
a consistent and devoted Christian, and lay preacher. He died Oct. 
10, 1886. 


k 








The hymn which should preserve the name of this humble Christ- 
ian from oblivion, singularly, was never published by him. It was 
written about 1855. How it first came into print is a mystery. It 
was only since Mr. Scriven’s death that the authorship of his hymn 
became known tothe public. According to a writer in the C/rist- 
ian Advocate, Rev. C. S. Miller, Mr. Scriven was the writer of 
many other hymns, of even a volume of them; none of which, 
however, attained to any remarkable popularity. To have indited 
though but one such hymn—one such prayer—song—as this, so 
helpful to all pious hearts, and destined to be sung on down through 


the ages, possibly round the world, and until the end of time,—as ground for successful tillage, viz 


Mr. Miller truly observes, “' is a privilege an angel might well covet.” 

Strange that_one should be able to produce a single hymn like 
this, instinct with true poetic fire, and with the stamp of immortality 
upon it, and no more—the resources of the author's genius seem- 
ingly being exhausted in one supreme effort. How often has this 
proved to be the case. Another surprising thing connected with 
many of our best hymns and songs is that they were written spon- 
taneously and with as little thought of merit as desire for fame; as, 
for example, Palmer's ‘‘ My faith looks up to thee; S. F. Smith's 
‘‘My country, ‘tis of thee; Miss Elliott’s “Just as I am; Miss 
Priest's exquisite ‘‘ Over the River,”’ and Woodworth's “ Old Oaken 
Bucket." Thus, we are informed, the author of “ What a friend we 
have in Jesus,” writing out of the fullness of a true and precious 
religious experience, wrote with absolutely no thought, or expecta- 
tion, of literary fame, much less of literary immortality. As already 
suggested, he scarcely expected at the time of its writing to see his 
production printed even; and, indeed, but for the agency, provi- 
dentially, of friends, this hymn may possibly have never seen the 
light. Meantime, what a beautiful spirit of self-abnegation on his 
part was manifested by this author's being apparently so content 
to see his work attributed and his honors passing to another, mak- 
ing no attempt to recover his literary property, and dying at last, 
with no idea that his name would ever be connected with this fortu- 
nate offspring of his brain. Before closing, permit me to call atten- 
tion to another of the ‘“‘ unknown" hymnals—another author of a 
solitary, matchless heart-poem, which has long been a favorite of 
the Christian Church, but whose name, until very recently, had 
not transpired. The hymn to which I refer is the one beginning, 
‘‘Come unto me when shadows darkly gather,” in our hymn-books, 
consisting of three stanzas, and set to the charming tune “ Henley.” 
It must be a matter of interest to many of my readers to be informed 
that the author of this hymn was a Miss Catherine E. Waterman, 
and that it is supposed to have appeared, for the first time, in the 
Christian Keepsake for 1839. Who can afford us further infor 
mation concerning this manifestly gifted, and, as we are told, some 
what noted poetess of nearly a half century ago? Here is her 
poem entire : 

‘‘Come unto me, ye who are heavy laden,” 
‘Come unto me, ye who are sore opprest,”’ 


The white haired sire, the young and tender maiden, 
“Come unto me, and I will give you rest.” 


Ye who have seen the clouds of tempest cover 
All that the earth had promised, fair and bright 
Ye who have seen death's pinions darkly hover, 
Quenching the life that was a joy and light. 


Come unto me, though shadows round you gather 
Though the sad heart is weary and distrest 

Then ask for comfort from a Heavenly Father— 
“Come unto me, and I will give you rest.’ 


Ye who are mourning o’er the young and cherished, 
Ye who have !aid the lovely in the earth, 

Ye who have wept when the young infant perished 
Ere it had lisped its little words of mirth— 


Come unto me, and see its wings of brightness, 
The fading flower that withered on thy breast, 

Thou shalt receive it in robes of whiteness, 
“Come unto me, and I will give you rest.” 


Ye who have mourned when autumn leaves were taken, 
When the ripe fruit fell richly to the ground, 

When the old siept, in brighter homes to waken, 
Where their pale brows with glory wreaths were crowned 


Ye who have sighed for kindred voices to bless you, 
Ye who so oft its gentle tones have blest, 

Come where in peace they shal! again caress you, 
“Come unto me, and I will give you rest." 


Large are the mansions in yon heavenly dwelling, 
Glad are the homes no sorrows ever dim, 

Sweet are the harps in holy music swelling, 
Soft are the tones which raise the heavenly hymn 


There, like an Eden blossoming in gladness, 
Bloom the fair flowers the earth too rudely prest, 

Then thither haste, all ye who mourn in sadness, 
“Come unto me, and I will give you rest ' 


—Jilustrated Church Weekly. 
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SPECULATION AS TO A MORE PRACTICAL 
SEMINATION OF VOCAL MUSIC. 


H. H. JOHNSON, 


SHALL take the ground that the most practical way to dissemi 
nate vocal music is for teachers to branch out into that position of 
the field heretofore too much looked upon as being impracticable 


Sub-districts in township districts 
I do not refer to the old-fashioned evening singing school, where, no 
doubt many of the older teachers present were first initiated into the 


mysteries of Do, Re, Mi, nor do | wish to be understood as making 
mention of that good old institution in the least degree of disparage- 
ment, for I consider it an important factor. Almost sacred to me are 
those glad days. I still enjoy teaching an occasional evening class, 
somewhat on the old plan, with a few new improvements app ied 
In calling tomind the memories of those by-gone days, I am con 
strained to briefly wander from the subject and 


Jackson 


quote one (¢ secorge 


How fondly we look back on days long departed 
Their sweet recollections how dearly we prize, 
The days ere life's sorrows had left us sad hearted 
And grief's bitter tears were unknown to our eyes 
Then, brightest of all bright pleasures adorning 
The pathway of life with all joyfulness full, 
We found, when the winter nights, cold weather scorning 
We went with the girls to the old singing school 


And, mark you, when we got fairly settled in the old school house 
we did some good work in singing, and under competent teachers 
some who now rank high in the profession. W.S. B. Matthews, one 
of the foremost teachers, artists and critics of the present day, was 
among the number. Our opinion of him a musician was greatly 
enhanced, when, one evening during recess, upon a small, portable, 
four-and-a-half octave melodeon my father had just previously pur 
chased for me, he played Fisher's Hornpipe with one hand and 
‘Yankee Doodle” with the other simultaneously, considered a diffi 
cult feat at that time and in that place. However, we soot! 
he could do a little better, even at that early day 
these reminiscences the aim is to keep near my line 


as 


found out 
In reciting 


f thought, viz 


o! 


We must interest before we can successfully instruct or disseminate our 
work. This was one of the plans used to interest. But to the main 
subject in view, viz.: Music in the public day schools in rural dis 
tricts. I mentioned this matter at our meeting last year, and, judging 


from the interest manifested then and since, by teachers inquirin 


g& as 


to the modus operandi pursued by those of us who are doing some 


thing in this field, and the subject before us being exactly on this 
line, | have thought that perhaps I can do the most good to the cause 


| at this time by giving a brief synopsis of the plan adopted in Shelby 


| work at first. 


county. 

About seven years the subject first agitated when 
teaching evening singing classes and trying to interest adults who 
had never received instruction in the A B C's of music. 
portunity was grasped to impress the fact upon their minds that the 
principal work we were then engaged in was best intended for child 
ren, and properly belonged in the every-day school work. Another 
step was to canvass the territory and solicit the influence of the local 
Board of School Directors, more especially the Clerk of each sub 
district. Sending out circulars may do some good, but | find by far 
the best way is to personally solicit by word of mouth. When possi 
ble we meet with the township Board at regular or called meetings, 
prepared to further explain any necessary points. Three years ago 
four townships thus worked voted to permit sub-districts to employ a 
special teacher and draw the necessary funds from the Township 
Treasurer. Other townships are on the point of falling into line 
Phe specialist devotes one hour per week in each school to practical 
teaching and mapping out work for the regular teachers to review 
and practice with the pupils, devoting not less than fifteen minutes 
daily We charge $1 per lesson, which pays fairly in localities where 
good pikes abound, as is the case in Shelby and adjoining counties 
In districts not blessed with pikes 1 would think that an advance in 
price could, with justice, be made. Four schools can be visited each 
day, leaving time to attend to an evening class o1 private pupils 
The ride from one district to another affords very a 
ation, especially in good weather. 
of his conveyance. 

Another very important step is to 
the regular teachers. 


ago 


4 was 


Every op 


greeable recre 


The teacher should be the owner 


s interest, as much as possible 
Indifference on their part is very contagious 


in any school room, as those of us having had experience 
in graded schools can testify. We have, however, met with 


little trouble on this score. It may naturally be expected that teach- 
ers without a musical education will not enter zealously into this 
Yet our experience is that some of the best work is 
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being done where the regular teachers are at first unqualified in this 
branch—not good vocalists, and, without doubt, never will be. 
There is plenty of work they can do, most important of which is to 
educate the pupils to look upon the study of music as being of equal 
and even greater importance than any other. The regular teacher 
can far excel the specialist in this. Where music is established in the 
schools regular teachers are fitting themselves for the work. I have 
in mind several that have procured positions through this channel. 
Three regular teachers in our county have recently been employed 
for the next ensuing term with the understanding that they are to 
teach music also. Some may ask, if this is to be the eventual result, 
how about work for the specialist? I answer, the regular teacher 
never can attend to all the details term after term, and carry out a 
systematic course, without the aid of a superintendent of music. 
However, when music is established as a regular branch of study 
throughout the State, as we hope by the aid of the Legislature it soon 
will be, not more than one or two will be required for each county. 
On the other hand, as children grow up under this musical atmos- 

here, musical instruments will greatly increase. The evening sing- 
ing class will greatly revive, but, instead of giving instructions in the 
A B C’s, this class will create a demand for teachers who can lead to 
greater heights. Allow me to give a few statistics, and you may be 
the judges as to the probabilities of special music teachers finding 
work in this field. According to the latest Ohio School Report the 
number of sub-districts, at the present time, cannot fall much short 
of 12,000. I doubt if one-sixth of the 600 teachers required to officer 
this large army could be found ready to enlist for an active work. 
Even fifty scattered throughout the State, earnestly engaged in this 
work, would soon develop a wonderful dissemination of vocal music. 
But I will refrain from giving further statistics or making estimates. 
By all means let us help and encourage the regular teachers to do all 
they can in this glorious cause, and may the day hasten when we 
shall hear the welkin ring with strains of music, such as may be 
found in the ‘‘ Messiah” and “‘Creation.”’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 


From our Regular Correspondent. 
LONDON, Jan. 4, 1888. 





IN 
WING to the Christmas Holidays there is comparatively little 
to record in musical matters. The following are among the 
more interesting performances... 


PALESTRINA’S ‘‘ STABAT MATER.” 


On the 20 ult., at the not very usual though decidedly convenient 
hour of five o'clock in the afternoon, the Bach Choir, under Prof. 
Villiers Stanford, gave a program of unaccompanied part music. 
It included, among other things, Palestrina’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater,’’ which 
Wagner edited with marks of expression and so forth. Readers of 
musical history know how highly Dr. Burney thought of this mass. 
He obtained a copy of it from the celebrated singer Santarelli, and 
he was the first to have it printed in England. It was written some- 
what late in Palestrina’s life, but it lacks none of the freshness, while 
it possesses the scholarly dignity of the ‘‘ Missa Papze Marcelli,” the 
work which determined the style of the ecclesiastical music of the 
Latin Church, until it in turn was superseded. 


POPULAR CONCERTS. 


The programs during the latter part of last month were sup- 
ported by Miss Janotha, Mr. Halle, Miss Zimmermann and others. 
They included Beethoven's ‘‘ posthumous” Quartet in F, ‘‘ Kreutzer” 
Sonata and Serenade Trio, and Schumann’s Pianoforte Quintet. On 
the 7th inst. the concerts will begin again, and Mr. Halle will play 
Beethoven's ‘‘ Pastoral’ Sonata. On the Ioth inst. Miss Fannie 
Davies will make her first appearance this season. 


LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


On the 14th ult. a program, in which advanced Wagner figured 
largely, attracted to the London Symphony Concerts the largest 
audience of the season. The scheme included Schumann's Sym- 
phony in C, some violoncello solos and songs, and Brahms’ “ Tragic” 
Overture. But the attraction, doubtless, was the scene by the Holy 
Spring from the third act of Wagner's last opera, ‘ Parsifal,”’ in 
which Mr. O. Niemann, son of the great Wagnerian tenor, made his 
English debut. The young gentleman was warmly received, but it 
is likely that he would be heard to far better advantage upon the 
operatic stage were it not for the fact that no entrepreneur is suffi- 
ciently plucky to attempt a really well-considered scheme of German 
opera in England. 

On the 21st ult. Wagner’s symphony was performed for the second 
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tine, and Mr, Stavenhager gave a magnificent performance of Liszt's 


E flat Concerto. 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 


The concert season at the Crystal Palace is now suspended till 
February. On the roth ult. the scheme opened with Bach's Con- 
certo in G for strings, and itincluded Wagner's ‘“‘ Triume"’ and Beet- 
hoven's Symphony in A, very finely played by Mr. Mann's famous 
band. Mr. Stanley one Ralph Betterton’s quite seasonable “‘ Christ- 
mas Comes but once a Year.” Butthe “ star’ of the concert was 
Mr. Bernhard Staxenhagen. Liszt's gifted pupil has his moods, but 
on the roth ult. he was at his very best in Beethoven's C minor Con- 
certo, (playing, by the way, cadenzas written by himself,) in Liszt's 
Hungarian Rhapsody, and one of the six ‘Chants Polonaises"’ 


which Listz transcribed from Chopin. 


CONCERTS. 


At Novello’s concert on the 15th ult., Prof. Villiers Stanford's 
“Trish "’ Symphony, a work likely to become one of the most popu- 
lar examples of symphonic repertory, opened the program. Then 
followed Mr. J. F. Barnett's cantata “‘ The Ancient Mariner,” which, 
during the twenty years that it has been in existence, has been one 
of the favorite works of provincial choral societies, although it has 
of recent years not very often been given by any of our leading Lon- 
don choral societies. Among the soloists, Madame Patey and Mr. 
Stanley were members of the original cast at Birmingham twenty 
years ago. ' 

At the concert given by the young lady students of the Hyde Park 
Academy of Music on the 15th ult., Mr. Henry F. Frost conducted the 
opening chorus, the duet for soprano and contralto, and the chorus of 
Hebrew maidens returning from the Assyrian camp, from Mr, Man- 
cinelli’s Norwich oratorio ‘Isaiah,’ no part of which had hitherto 
been heard in the metropolis. These are the most melodious por- 
tions of the work, and they came out with capital effect. 

On the roth ult. Mr. William Nicholl gave the first of his vocal 
concerts, the program opening with Miss Mary Carmichael’s 
‘Songs of the Stream,” a series of eleven pieces written for four 
voices, sometimes in various combinations. Miss Carmichael's 
pleasant music is decidedly superior to the words to which they are 
set. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


On the 15th ult. Mr. John Ella attained the ripe old age of eighty- 
five, and it was upwards of sixty-five years since he first became a 
member of the King’s Theatre Mane Her Majesty's). Save that his 
eyesight is dim, Mr. Ella enjoys very good health. 

At the first performance of the sixty-first season of the Societe des 
Concerts du Conservatoire, Paris, a new work by Verdi was per- 
formed for the first time in France, and it has not yet been heard in 
England. It is a ‘‘ Pater Noster’ for five part chorus without 
accompaniment, written by Verdi ‘“‘on the Italian paraphrase of 
Dante.”’ The ‘‘ Pater Noster’ is a comparatively recent work, and 
it was produced for the first time on April 18th, 1880, at a concert 
given at La Scala by the Orchestral Society of Milan. In Paris it 
attained a fair amount of success, the French critics speaking of it 
favorably, though without any very great enthusiasm. 

Mr. Massenet, the French composer, visited London last month. 


_ 
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TALKATIVE AUDITORS. 





HIS class of concert-goers, these human magpies, which, as yet, 

I have found fairly well represented in every concert that I have 

attended, have been so often talked and written about, and even 
caricatured, that repetition may seem wearisome. Yet should we not 
continue the “good fight’’ until we succeed in clearing our concert 
halls of those who look upon them only as fit places to carry on their 
conversation? This cannot be accomplished, however, until our 
audiences, as a body, make a determined stand against the nuisance. 
As yet the work has been usually left to those musicians and per- 
formers that possessed the requisite moral pluck. 

An instance of this occurred not longago. At the first performance 
at the Academy of Music, of ‘‘ Lakme,”’ which Theodore Thomas 
conducted, a young lady who occupied a proscenium box with a party 
of friends, carried on a loud and lively conversation, to the great 
annoyance of both performers and audience. After this had gone 
on for some time, Mr. Thomas sent an attendant to her with the 
message that if she continued he would rise and ask the audience to 
decide by vote whether they preferred to hear her conversation or the 
music. This had the desired effect, and for the rest of the evening 
there was not a quieter person in the house than she. 

Of Ole Bull, with his generous nature, just and considerate towards 
others, of him we would naturally suppose that he should demand 
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a like treatment of himself. While visiting the famous baths of 
Lucca, he played at the Duke of Lucca's, before an audience that 
included Prince Poniatowsky, the Duke of Tuscany, and the Queen 
Dowager of Naples, Malibran, De Beriot, and Dohler, the pianist, 
were also present. When the introduction by the piano had been 
played, an animated conversation was —_ up, the Queen Dowager 
taking a prominent part. Whereupon Ole Bull quietly placed his 
violin under his arm, heedless of Dohler's whispers not to mind it, 
and to begin his solo. The Duke, noticing this, approached him to 
inquire whether he desired anything. ‘I am quite ready, your 
Grace,’ was the answer, ‘ but fear to interrupt the conversation. 
The Queen Dowager has probably something of importance to im- 
part, and I would not disturb her.’ Saying he would speak to her, 
the Duke crossed to where she sat, and a few whispered words had 
the result, that the spirited young artist was not annoyed by con- 
versation again. 

Corelli, too, understood how to make himself respected. While 
playing at the residence of Cardinal Ottoboni, his patron, at Rome, 
one evening, he observed that during the performance of his finest 
solos, the worthy Cardinal and his friends were talking together. 
Corelli thereupon quietly laid down his violin, and joined the com- 
pany. He was asked the reason of this ‘! singular "’ behaviour, and 
replied that he feared the noise of his music might perhaps interrupt 
the conversation ! ‘ 

Viotti acted still more independently on alike occasion. He had 
attracted much attention at Paris, and was commanded by Queen 
Marie Antoinette to play at the court of Versailles. On one of these 
occasions, just as he had begun playing a concerto of his own com- 
position, Count d’Artois, a very conceited and arrogant gentleman, 
entered the room with much noise and bustle, disturbing the audi- 
ence and interrupting the music And the violinist had no sooner 
recommenced the piece, than the Count walked about in a fidgety 
manner, and spoke loudly to some ladies of his acquaintance. This 
was too much for the fiery Italian, and with an indignant glance 
towards the ill-behaved nobleman, he put his violin under his arm, 
picked up his music, and, without further ceremony, marched out of 
the concert room, ‘leaving the concert, Her Majesty, and His 
Royal Highness, to the reproaches of the audience.” 

Another violinist, Giornowick, who was of a most eccentric nature, 
treated his audience in a different manner, however. I take the 
narrative from Phipson : 

‘In London, where he was frequently heard between 1792 and 
1796, he once gave a concert that was very fully attended, but on the 
commencement of his solo the company continued their conver- 
sation, which was, moreover, intermixed with the clattering of tea 
cups, for it was then the custom to serve tea throughout the perform- 
ances as well as during the intervals. Giornowick turned to the 
orchestra and stopped it. ‘These people,’ he said, ‘know nothing 
about music; anything is good enough for drinkers of warm water — 
I will give them something better suited to their taste!" Whereupon 
he struck up a very commonplace French air, which had a marvel- 
ous success.” 

When Handel was conducting his oratorios at Carlton House, he 
grew quite violent if the young Prince and Princess of Wales did not 
enter the room at the exact time, and if, after their arrival, any of the 
maids of honor or attendants talked during the performance, he 
actually swore at the offenders and called them names, at which’the 
Princess, ‘‘with her accustomed mildness and benignity,’’ (so Crowest 
has it,) would say, ‘‘ Hush! hush! Handel is in a passion.” 

The anecdote concerning Franz Liszt and Czar Nicholas has gone 
the round of the press lately. It appears that while at St. Petersburg, 
the abbe was invited by the Czar to play. During his performance, 
however, the Czar spoke in rather loud tones to one of his aids-de- 
camp and Liszt suddenly stopped. Now, according to one version 
of the story, Liszt, when asked what the matter was, replied: ‘‘ When 
the Emperor speaks, it is everybody’s duty to keep silent,’’ after 
which he left the hall. ‘‘The Emperor, to the surprise of his cour- 
tiers, was, however, not offended, but sent Liszt on the day following 
a handsome gift.” 

But Mr. L. Engel has it thus: 

“The Emperor exclaimed: ‘ Well, Abbe Liszt!’ ‘I will not inter- 
rupt your Majesty's conversation,’ said Liszt. ‘Oh, you do not disturb 
or interrupt me in the least,’ impatiently said the Emperor. ‘It is 
then your Majesty that interrupts me,’ said Liszt, drawing in his 
velvet paw. The effect of this remark was that the Emperor cut 
short the concert, and next day sent the director of the police to the 
great abbe to express his Majesty's fear that the Russian climate 
might injure the abbe’s health, and the Emperor’s advice to seek 
a milder climate and pastures new.’’ And I believe this latter version 
to be the more probable and correct one. 

But I find I have rambled on much further thaw I intended to, and 
yet many other instances of the kind might be mentioned. Louis 
Spohr’s Autobiography, for example, contains a description of an 
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affair of this kind, in which Spohr acted in a manner that was 
eminently characteristic of the man. 

I close with the earnest wish, not only that other artists may 
“go and do likewise," but that there may be a hearty co-operation 
in the matter between them and the audiences, in which case the 
result is easily foreseen. FRANK WHITE. 
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UNFINISHED MUSIC. 


BY MINNIE E, KENNEY. 











1 sat alone at the organ, 
At the close of a troubled day, 
When the sunset’s crimson embers 
On the western altar lay. 
I was weary with vain endeavor, 
My heart was ill at ease, 
And I sought to soothe my sadness 
With the voice of the sweet-toned keys. 


My hands were weak and trembling, 
My fingers all unskilled 
To render the grand old anthem 
With which my soul was filled. 
Through the long day’s cares and worries 
I had dreamed of that glorious strain, 
And I longed to hear the organ 
Repeat it to me again. 


It fell from my untaught fingers 
Discordant and incomplete ; 
I knew not how to express it, 
Or to make the discord sweet; 
So I toiled with patient labor 
Till the last bright gleams were gone, 
And the evening’s purple shadows 
Were gathering one by one. 


Then a master stood beside me, 
And touched the noisy keys, 

And lo! the discord vanished 
And melted in perfect peace. 

I heard the great organ pealing 
My tune that I could not play, 
The strains of the glorious anthem 
That had filled my soul all day. 


Down through the dim cathedral 
The tide of music swept, 

And through the shadowy arches 
The lingering echoes crept ; 

And I stood in the purple twilight 
And heard my tune again, 

Not my feeble, untaught rendering, 
But the Master’s perfect strain. 


So I think, perchance, the Master, 
At the close of life’s weary day, 

Will take from our trembling fingers 
The tune that we cannot play ; 

He will hear through the jarring discord 
The strain, although half expressed ; 

He will blend it in perfect music, 
And add to it all the rest. 
ee 


Osrruary —The death-roll of the year of 1887 includes Sir 


‘George Macfarren, Jenny Lind, the Rev. P. Knight, (composer of 


‘‘She Wore a Wreath of Roses,’’) Lindsay Sloper, J. B. Welch, 
Francis Ralph, (the violinist,) Carl Mangold, Julian Adams, Pasde- 
loup, (the French conductor,) Frederico Lablache, John Hobson, 
Rowland Hugh Pritchard, (the Welsh hymn composer,) Fraschini, 
(the tenor,) Carl F. Pohl, (Haydn's biographer,) Filippi, (the Milan- 
ese critic,) Eva Ross Church, Caracciolo, W. H. Husk, (for many 
years Librarian of the Sacred Harmonic,) Menck Levy, (the violon- 
cellist,) Alice May, Mary Cruise, (Mrs. Barker,) Thomas Spencer, (of 
the Birmingham Festival,) Thomas Francis, (the aged glee-singer,) 
Maurice Strakosch, Maurer, (the violinist,) Stoepel, Madame Bar- 
bieri- Nini, Panofka, Robert Cocks, (the music publisher,) Wolf, (the 
pianoforte maker,) Mrs. Horn Zust, (Miss Mary Horton,) Edward 
Hecht, (of the Manchester Halle concerts,) George Lacon, (the 
music librarian,) Michaelis, (the French composer of light music,) 
Mr. Watson, (of the Crystal Palace orchestra,) Madame Massart, 
(the pianist,) M. Brandus, (the French music publisher,) Miss Ber- 
tha Griffiths, (the contralto,) Mr. George Venables. (one of the heads 
of the Tonic sol-fa movement, ) Mr.W. J. Strugwell, (the violin player, ) 
and many others of lesser note. 
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EASTER falls upon April Ist this year. The 
Musica. VIsiIToR for March will have a full 
supply of good, stirring anthems for Easter. 
Our publishers are also preparing a new Easter 
Service, also a Responsive Reading and Carols. 
The music is all new and inspiring. 





A CONDUCTOR of a choir or choral society 
who scolds aad frets and fumes, indulges in 
remarks of a personal nature, in calling atten- 
tion to faults of voice or manner, in a word, 
one who forgets that he is a gentleman, and 
that his class is composed of ladies and gentle- 
men, had better step down and out. He should 
first learn to conduct and control himself before 
attempting to lead others. 





In this VIsITOR we add another to the 
many good words which have been spoken 
of our paper by those who have tested its 
merits, We have a number of these testi- 
monials printed on a small slip for enclosure in 
letters, etc , and if any of our friends will 
interest themselves in our plans by distributing 
these slips to their acquaintances, we shall be 
pleased to mail them as many as they can use. 
If our friends ‘‘ take hold, and all take hold,”’ 
as Dr. Root’s new song has it, the VISITOR will 
be enabled to do still better for its readers in 
the future than it has in the past. 





SIGNOR CAMPANINI says that the phenomenal 
voice manifests itself ‘* about eighteen years of 
age. Before that time it is impossible to tell 
anything about it. WhenI was serving under 
Garibaldi,” he continues, ‘‘I used to sing the 
tenor in the camp songs. I was sixteen, and 
was told then that I ought to have my voice 
cultivated, and, by the way, Miss Van Zandt 
studied under my old teacher, Lamperti. I 
did not come of a musical family, however. 
My father had a sweet but a small tenor voice, 
of no special merit, and my mother could not 
sing at all. I don’t believe much in youthful 
prodigies, or in children that sing wonderfully 


very young.” 





A CABLEGRAM from Paris announces the 
death of Stephen Heller, whose studies and 
other compositions for the piano are so widely * 
celebrated. We just learn also of the death of 
Heinrich Herz, pianist, composer, and piano 
manufacturer. The Jnter-Ocean says of him: 
‘*From being a prodigy at the early age of 
six to ten, playing in public every night and 
improving on airs given to him at his concerts, 
he was sensibly brought to the Paris Conserva- 
toire and placed with Pradlier. The first year 
he took the first prize, and then went off to 
America to coin money and craze New York 
forty years ago.” 





THE choir music of the VIsITOR is not of the 
kind described by the old sailor to his mate. 
He had been to a church where he heard some 
music which gave him much pleasure, and 
upon which he descanted at length. His ship- 
mate listened for a time and then said: ‘‘I say, 
Bill, what’s a hanthem ?”’ ‘* What!” replied Bill, 
‘¢do you mean to say you don’t know what a 
hanthem is?” ‘*Not me.” ‘* Well, then, I’ll 
tell yer. If I was to tell yer, ‘’Ere, Bill, 
give me that ’andspike,’ that wouldn’t be a 
hanthem. But was I to say, * Bill, Bill, Bill, 
give, give, give, me, give me that, Bill give me, 
give me that hand, give me that hand handspike 
spike spike. Bill, give, give me that, that, 
hand, handspike, hand, handspike, spike, spike, 
spike. Ah-men,ah-men. Billgivemethathand, 
spike spike. Ah-men,’ why that would be a 
hanthem.,”’ 





WE note in one of our daily journals the 
following interesting legal decision by the 
Supreme Court of North Carolina, concerning 
the right of a member of a congregation to 
sing in church; 

‘In Robeson County a man was indicted for 
disturbing religious worship—a grave misde- 
meanor in the old ‘North State.’ He is a 
member of a Methodist Church, and persisted 
in joining in the singing, notwithstanding the 
fact that he put everybody else out. It was 
shown in the lower court that his singing was 
in the nature of a disturbance, for the reason 
that it caused one-half of the congregation to 
laugh and to make the gther half very angry, 
the frivolous and irreligious enjoying it as fun. 

**It was also shown that the pastor was so 
vexed that he declined to give out any hymns, 
and that the Presiding Elder had declined to 
conduct services in the church‘at all. The 
defendant, when put upon the stand in his 
own behalf, said that he was a conscientious 
singer, and that, although he knew his voice 
was not musical, his conscience reproved him 
if he did not sing every time a church song was 
raised. The judge, nevertheless, charged the 
jury that it was a disturbance of: religious 
services in the meaning of the act, and the de- 
fendant was convicted. He took an appeal to 
the Supreme Court, which has rendered the 
opinion that, though a ‘conscientious’ singer 
may disturb others, such disturbance is not an 
indictable offense. The action of the lower 
court was reversed, and the defendant retires 
the victor in the singular legal contest.” 





THE Musical Journal, of Toronto, Canada, in 
a late number, says some excellent things anent 
church music, among others the following: 


We are looking hopefully for the day when 
we shall have in our midst some reliable insti- 





tution for the training of choirmasters and 


organists for the service of the church. ‘Tech- 
nique without a trained taste and sound theo- 
retic tuition, is a growing danger against which 
sacred music needs prompt protection, How 
lamentably ill-judged are the majority of the 
‘* voluntaries” we hear in our churches! 

We never could see why an organist should 
interject fragments entirely foreign to the sub- 
ject in hand between the different verses of a 
hymn. 

Again; these interpolations are generally the 
veriest twaddle—and even where the organist 
improvises with real ability, his efforts are so 
evidently out of place that any intrinsic merit 
is entirely lost. 

Our church musc in Toronto, with one or 
two praiseworthy exceptions, is sadly in want of 
revision. How few of even our best church 
members realize fully that the singing, the 
music of the church, is as much an act of wor- 
ship as any other portion of the service. 





BENN PITMAN, in his second lecture at the 
Art School, enunciates a principle in connec- 
tion with mechanical construction that we have 
been endeavoring for.a long time to apply to 
music in its study and -interpretation, and 
which we touch upon again in our ‘‘Chinese” 
editorial in this Visitror. He says: ‘‘I have 
instanced a nineteenth century railway and a 
suspension bridge as art progress from thirteenth 
and fourteenth century Gothic cathedrals. You 
will not for a moment think that I regard these 
useful and wonderful bridges, or that which 
crosses the Ohio from this city to the Kentucky 
shore, as an advance on the Gothic structures 
named, save in regard to the mechanical and 
scientific skill displayed in their construction. 
They represent progress in one direction only. 
Thig recent work represents utility and con- 
venience; it saves time and adds a few days to 
the lives of those who use it; it represents our 
scientific and commercial supremacy. But 
there are many things in our nature deeper 
down and higher up than thrift, skill and 
‘worldly success, and man’s deeper nature and 
his zsthetic faculty are represented in a Gothic 
minster and not in a railway bridge, however 
stupendous. One represents utility, the other 
devotion; one is a present convenience, the 
other is a reminder and expression of things 
eternal; the one concerns only the present, the 
other reminds us that the present is of import 
only as it develops us for an infinite future. 
The one shows material and scientific success } 


the other is an abiding satisfaction and im- 


pression of beauty that is a lasting joy to eye 
and mind. I would not part with either, but 
that which is an expression of the deeper 
and higher thought, that which is also an ex- 
pression of the esthetic nature, is surely de- 
serving of the greatest admiration.” 





The Pathetic in Song. 


Humanity takes great comfort in being 
miserable. Some people are never happy 
unless they are in trouble. We are contin- 
ually crossing bridges before we come to them, 
and a good part of life is spent in getting up 
worries or indulging in real grievances. 

We are indeed most fearfully and wonder- 
fully made. Why is it that we love to dwell 
in the shade rather than in the sunshine? 
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Why do we get up a big scare over the evil 
that may never come, instead of dwelling in 
the delights of the present moment? 

Even the little children have their bug-a- 
boos, and by the example of their elders are 
encouraged to trouble themselves. more about 
the dreadful ‘* may-be ” and ‘‘ what if” of life 
than to make the best of what is. To change 
the Poet Addison’s lines a little: 


“They add to all the griefs they suffer 
Imaginary ills and fancied tortures.” 


Thus it comes about that the most popular 
songs and the larger number of subjects which 
form the basis of musical composition in all 
its stages and styles, appeal to the less cheer- 
ful and less hopeful side of our nature. If we 
throw aside as unworthy of consideration al] 
that is unhealthy and morbid in song, we shall 
yet be able to say that the pathetic predomi- 
nates over the bright and cheerful, 

Song, like life itself, is full of parting and 
pain, real or imaginary. Hope fails of frui- 
tion. The apples turn to ashes as we grasp 
them, We sigh for pleasures long gone by; 
for friends long buried from our sight. We 
build our castles in the air and through blind- 


' ing tears see them melt away into nothingness 


like the airy bubbles that they are. 

The Song Writer helps us to nurse our sor- 
rows and hug our afflictions. We sing of the 
last rose of summer instead of the first one; 
of the dead love rather than of the living one; 
of days gone by instead of the day that is; 
of disappointed hopes and unfulfilled desires 
instead of new expectations and noble longings. 

Doubtless there is a use in all this if we do 
not allow morbid feelings to get the better of 
us. It is right that we should embalm in 


_Song those things which have moved us most 


deeply. Itis right that we should in tender 
comforting music sing of the dear ones angel 
crowned. Quite right and proper that the old 
home and the old life; the youthful, but 
unfulfilled aspirations; the old loves and the 
old times should be ever held in tender remem- 
brance. The harm and the mistake of it all is 
in forgetting everything else in these things. 

If we will persist in embalming our adversi- 
ties in song let us do so with the high motive 
that moved the ancient Seneca to say, ‘* Bona 
rerum secundarum optabilia, adversarum mirabil- 
ta”’ (** The good things which belong to pros- 
perity are to be wished, but the good things of 
adversity are to be admired.”) That is as 
much as to say that the good we can get out 
of adversity by a right use of it, is great, com- 
mendable and a delight. For this purpose 
only should we indulge in the kind of song or 
emotion under discussion. As Shakespeare 
intimates, we should be more in the effort to 
discover the jewel in the head of the toad 
than to sit down and gloat over his ugly car- 
cass. And we should also, like Tennyson’s hero, 
rise on our dead selves to higher things. 


Song of any kind fails, or rather our use of |: 


it fails, if it does not leave us in a better con- 
dition than that in which it found us. Let us 
not let pathos degenerate into morbidness. 
Let us avoid that music and everything else 
which does not elevate and purify. 





A Lesson from the Chinese. 


The Chinese believe that the reality of what 
we call material things is only apparent, that 
the exterior world exists only as an image in 
our thoughts. 

There is a principle here worth considering. 
Applied to music, it would tend to develop 
more than is being done at the present day, 
the higher and real things of music which are 
spiritual and interior. 

The tendency of present methods is in the 
direction of mechanical perfection, rapidity of 
movement, etc, So we sever the ligaments of 
our fingers to facilitate the manipulation of 
the piano keys, and put our hands and arms in 
straight jackets to meet the requirements of 
these latter days. The straight jackets belong 
elsewhere, may be on the teachers who foist 
6n pupils a lot of mechanical contrivances and 
notions which result in driving out all life and 
heart and soul from the music, and making of 
the pupil a mere automaton or hurdy-gurdy. 

The Chinese have the right of it in this, 
that they exalt the interior and higher life 
above the natural and material one. We make 
progress sometimes by going backwards. The 
swing of the pendulum is at its extreme limit 
now. Let us learn a lesson from Confucius 
and get back to a happy medium, where a 
right use will be made both in our study and 
practice of the exteriors and the interiors of 
our natures. 

If music has a soul let us endeavor to find 
out what and where it is, its purpose and 
cause. Too many of us in our studies and in 
our daily practice look at our music as so 
many notes, high and low, long and short, 
loud and soft, having names corresponding to 
keys or strings. We see G on our music page, 
and sound a corresponding G on our instru- 
ments, of the required length and power, and 
are apt to think we have: done all there is to 
do. Why! Bless us! that is only the husk, 
not the corn; that is the shell, not the nut 
itself; that is only the dress not the beautiful 
maiden; that is only the door of the Palace 
Beautiful, not the interior. It is Galatea cold 
and dead, not Galatea endowed with life and 
vigor. 

Pygmalion’s fairy, with her magic wand, is at 
the command of every earnest musician. In 
song or sonata he may invoke her life-giving 
power. 

All teaching, all study, all art should have 
for its end and aim the manifestation of life. 
Not the life of an oyster or sponge, but high 
and noble forms of being. 

A good teacher will strive for this, . A sin- 
cere student will be satisfied with nothing 
short of it. All music can manifest it, a piece 
of Rookwood pottery can show it forth, a 
picture can be full of it. 

Anything less than this in music, or in 
science, or in art, is as sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbals. 





A signal failure—A futile attempt to stop a 
street car. 





City ) Wotes. 


It is stated on good authority that Miss Lili 
Lehmann, the great Wagner soprano, has been 
re-engaged by the May Festival Board for the 
Centennial Concerts next May. 


Mr, H, G. Andres gave his first soiree of 
popular music at the Scottish Rite Cathedral 
January 18. He was assisted by the Misses E. 
Roedter, Rebecca Gest, Adele Andres, the 
Newhall Quartet and the Philharmonic String 
Quartet. 


A grand concert will be given on Feb. 26, in 
Music Hall, by the St. Cecilia Mannerchor, 
Cincinnati Orchestra and well-known Soloists 
under the direction of A. J. Boex. The con- 
cert will be for the benefit of the German 
Catholic Orphan Asylum. 


Theodore Thomas inspected the Festival 
Chorus last month, and expressed himself as 
much pleased with the condition in which he 
found it. He claims that the coming Festival 
in May will be the best in program and per- 
formance ever given in Cincinnati. 


The Second Matinee Recital of Piano and 
Song by the Misses Gaul, Hoeltge and Hetlich, 
was given Jan. 14, at the Odeon. We were 
denied the privilege of being present, but our 
reports of the concert are most favorable. 
The third and last Recital will be given March 
10. 


The Fourth Symphony Concert took place 
Jan. 25, with Armin W. Doerner and Signor 
Lino Mattioli as soloists, The program which 
illness prevented us from hearing was as fol- 
lows: 

Overture—‘‘ Dame Kobald.”’ op. 51, Carl Reinecke. 
Concerto for Violoncello, Volkmann, Signor Lino 
Mattioli. Le Rouet d’Omphale (Poeme Sympho- 
nique), Saint-Saens—Concertstuck (F minor), op. 79, 
C. M. von Weber, Mr. Armin W. Doerner. 


Symphony No. 8, B minor, Niels W. Gade. 1. 
A molio e con fuoco. 2. Allegro moderato. 3. 
Andantino. 4. Finale, Allegro non troppo e marcato. 

The Concert last month by the united forces 
of the College Choir and the Apollo Club, 
fell upon about the worst evening as to weather 
that could have been selected. Though on 
this account the audience was not large, it was 
a representative one and fully appreciated the 
fine program presented. The singing was 
very good frora first to last. For the perform- 
ance of a certain class of works it is desir- 
able to have a chorus of mixed voices as well 
trained as is this one, It is especially advan- 
tageous to have these separate societies under 
the splendid drill of the same conductor, and 
Mr. Foley is to be congratulated upon the 
work he has accomplished with them. 


If a concert can be properly called delicious, 
we wish to apply that expressive word to the 
Song Recital given by Mrs. Corinne Moore- 
Lawson, at College Hall, Jan. 26, for the 
benefit of the Free Kindergarten. The fair 
singer was assisted by Miss Alice Gray La- 
throp, violinist, and Miss Alice Buck, accom- 
panist. We give the program in full. 

(a) In Autumn, ()) ues Song, Weil, with Violin 
Obligato. Mio Caro me, from Opera Rodelina, 
Handel. Elegie, Bazzini. (a) La Calandrina, com- 

sed 1745, Jomelli. (b) Waldesgesprach, Schumann. 
c) Impatience, Schubert. 


Barcarolle, ‘‘In our Boat,’ Mackenzie, with Violin 
Obligato. Chant de Dalila, Saint-Saens. Polonaise 
in A, Wieniawski. (a) Sunshine Song, Grieg. (b) 
Yearnings, Rubinstein. Aria from le pre aux Clerics, 
Herold, with Violin Obligato. 

The laurels which Mrs. Lawson has won in 
the past would have caused many a singer to 
cease further study and ‘‘ take life easy.’’ Not 
so with our young artist. She isa hard stu- 
dent and will not rest short of the highest 
attainments. Improvement of the most solid 
character is observable constantly. This 
recital marks a still further advance in her art 
and entitles her to rank with the best. We 
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have heard no one since Parepa and Adelaide 
Phillipps who can so interpret a ballad, and 
one that can sing a ballad well can sing any- 
thing. Miss Lathrop was heard in our city but 
a short time ago as a member of the Eichberg 
Quartet. She also is an earnest student, and 
though she now plays the violin most excel- 
lently and with true artistic instinct, yet she 
has come to Cincinnati to continue her studies 
under Mr. Schradieck of the College of Music, 
Her playing added greatly to the interest of 
the evening, and made for her many enthusi- 
astic friends. Miss Buck, as accompanist, had 
no easy task to fulfill, but she did her part 
nobly, and deserves much credit for her part 
in the Recital. May we soon have another 
like it. 





Musical Notes. 


W. H. Pontius is engaged to conduct the 
music for the Missouri State Sunday-School 
Assembly, which meets in July next at Pestle 
Springs Park, Mo. 

E. C. Greenlee, of Conneaut, O., recently 
closed a successful Musical Institute at Milan, 
O., at which he was assisted by Miss Anna 
Mowry, pianist, and the Mowry Quartet. 


A large number of Christmas programs were 
received by the VISITOR too late for insertion 
in the January paper. We would remind our 
friends that programs and notices must be at 
our office by the 20th of each month to secure 
insertion. 

Mr. W. L. Blumenschein, of Dayton, O., 
President of The Ohio Music Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, was in the city the past month. We 
regret our absence from our sanctum when he 
favored it with a visit. He is a musician whom 
we esteem most highly. 

Our genial friend Mr. T. P. Westendorf has 
been elected Assistant Superintendent of the 
Pontiac (Ill.) State Reform School, and will 
remove to that place from Louisville, Ky., 
about the first of this month, Mr. Westendorf 
is doing a great and good work in the Reform 
Schools and we wish for him in his new pgsi- 
tion the same and greater success than that 
which has attended his efforts in the past. 


The music pupils of Baylor College, Belton, 
Texas, recently surprised their music teacher, 
Prof. G. H. Rowe, by the presentation of an 
elegant baton, suitably inscribed and engraved. 
It was made by the John Church Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, under the direction of a committee of 
ladies consisting of Miss Arta M. Bright, Miss 
Birdie Smith and Miss Hattic Woodruff. The 
inscription was as follows: ‘‘ Prof. Geo. H. 
Rowe, from his pupils at Baylor College.” 
The Visiror congratulates all concerned in this 
pleasant episode of college life. 

Mr. John Howard, Voice Teacher of New 
York, is now engaged upon a new work to be 
entitled ‘‘ Expression in Singing.”” Mr. How- 
ard’s unusual experience as a regular opera- 
goer will enable him to illustrate his points by 
reference to the practice of the celebrated 
artists who have visited New York during the 
past twelve years. No one of our teachers is 
better fitted for this important work, for which 
we prophesy a large demand. 


We have an interesting letter from Atlanta, 
Ga., from which we are pleased to note the 
musical progress and prosperity of that rising 
city. Mr. C, Sternberg and Alredo Barili, for- 
mer residents of New York, now make Atlanta 
their home, Joseph H. Dench is another well- 
known pianist and teacher, and these, with a 
number of other worthy workers in this South- 
ern field, ensure a good musical growth to that 
interesting city. Mr. R. J. Robbins, an efficient 
teacher and organist, is also doing a good work, 
and we are pleased to accept his offer to fur- 
nish us with items of musical interest from his 
locality. 





The Rookwood Pottery. 


The aris, which have to do with the beauti- 
ful in sound and the beautiful in form, are so 
closely allied to each other that we take great 
pleasure in calling attention to the following 
quotation from an article on Pottery and Por- 
celain in the Chautauguan for January. We 
take special pride in the work of the Rook- 
wood because it is a purely Cincinnati enter- 
prise, and is having a great influence on art 
all over the world. 


‘*Decidedly the most interesting feature in 
the growth of pottery in the United States 
has been the recent efforts to make expressive 
American ware, original, strong, and distinc- 
tive. The largest results have been reached 
in the Rookwood Pottery of Cincinnati, This 
factory was opened in 1880 by Mrs. Maria 
Longworth Storer. The principles laid down 
there seem to have been to make pottery, not 
porcelain; to use native clays; to adapt the 
shapes and decorations to the material em- 
ployed; to copy nothing, use no printed 
designs, and do no merely mechanical work; 
to employ the best artists and give them the 
broadest latitude. It has hugged these lines 
close and won wide recognition. 

“Pure taste has always been displayed in 
choosing forms for the Rookwood, classical 
outlines being followed closely. As many 
different colors of clay as can be found are 
employed, thus producing a great variety in 
the body of the ware and consequently greater 
opportunity in decoration. The glazes em- 
ployed are all peculiar to the factory and some 
of them very beautiful and unique. Mr. 
Clarence Cook said recently in the Studio, 
‘Outside of Japan and China we do not know 
where any colors and glazes are to be found 
finer than those which come from the Rook- 
wood Pottery. The yellows. greens, reds, and 
browns are clear, bright, and strong, and of 
great depth and richness in ‘the tones.’ All 
the decorations are done under the glaze, a 
treatment well suited to the materials used. 
Graceful natural objects have been the favor- 
ite designs at Rookwood for decoration, though 
of late conventional patterns are used more 
freely. A Japanese artist is at present em- 
ployed in the factory and some of their finest 
recent pieces come from his hand. 

“The merit of the Rookwood has been 
quickly recognized, It is in demand in the 
leading cities of the country, and has consider- 
able sale in London for a new venture. In 
June of ’87 at the annual exhibition of china 
painting held at Howell & James’, thé Tiffanys 
of London, the judges, Messrs. Frederick 
Goodall, R. A., and H, Stacey Marks, R.A., 
said, ‘ The judges wish to call particular atten- 
tion to the ornamental works from the Rook- 
wood Pottery of Cincinnati. They desire to 
express their highest admiration of these 
exceedingly beautiful works of art, and to 
state that their inability to classify them with 
the other exhibits alone prevented their 
receiving one of the very highest awards.’ 
And 7he Academy declaied the Rookwood to 


be ‘among the most original and beautiful 


modern developments of ceramic art.’ ” 





Dr. Geo. F. Root at a War Song 
Concert. 


The old saying that a prophet is not without 
honor save in his own country does not seem to 
be verified in the case of Dr. Geo. F. Root, of 
Chicago, who did such a great work toward 
saving our country during the civil war by his 
soul-stirring words and music. 

He is beloved and honored by the soldiers 





as if he were one of their most idolized Gen- 
erals; and rightly so, for few men individually 
did so much as he to bring about the final 
result—the salvation of the Union. 

He is one whom the people delight to honor, 
and nowhere more heartily than in Chicago, 
his place of residence. 

The following items we clip from extended 
local accounts of a monster ‘* War Song Con- 
cert’’ recently given in Chicago: 


One of the events of the evening was the 
appearance of Dr. George F. Root, who sang 
his well-known composition, ‘* Who'll Save 
the Left.” His entrance was the signal for 
quite an ovation, the chorus rising in defer- 
ential respect, and the audience applauding to 
the echo. While he has grown gray in the ser- 
vice, braving the winds of many winters, the 
words came clear, lighted with the old fie, if 
not filled with the force of youth. 

* * # * * * 


The flame thus kindled afresh was made to 
roar when Dr. Root repeated the words of 
‘* Who'll Save the Left,?”’ a tale of the 19th 
Illinois, to low music. He followed it with 
‘*Our Native Song,” the chorus of which is 
sung to the air of ‘* Yankee Doodle.’”” He played 
his Own accompaniment on the piano, and 
there was a how] of delight. When the “ Bat- 
tle Cry of Freedom” was reached on the pro- 
gram there was athrilling scene. Dr. Root 
conducted the chorus and Mr. Lumbard sang 
it. ‘* Rally Round the Flag” touched the 
pulse strings of the Chicago people. Right 
here was where it was written. It was during 
President Lincoln’s second call for troops. Dr. 
Root was inspired with patriotic thought. He 
sat at his desk and penned the words as they 
rushed into his brain. The ink was scarcely 
dry when Mr. Lumbard entered Dr. Root’s 
office. He picked the song up, read it over, 
and an hour afterward was singing it to a vast 
concourse of people who had gathered at the 
recruiting office. The song had hardly been 
half sung when the whole crowd were chiming 
in, and at its finish the roar was great. And 
this was the case last evening. There was more 
noise in Central Music Hall when the chorus 
of the last verse was being sung than ever * 
before. 


Another paper thus introduces our hero: 


On the stage there was a seaof faces, men 
who had volunteered to lend their voices to 
swell the patriotic outburst of song, created 
over two decades ago, Over their heads was 
the symbol of freedom —the eagle—surrounded 
by a pyramid of flags best known to the Amer- 
ican people. One of this great gathering was 
in his glory. When he stood before the foot- 
lights, looking every inch the tall Roman sen- 
ator of old, the crowd cheered and cheered 
again. He was none other than Dr, George 
F. Root, who taught a nation in its darkest 
hours to sing the battle cry of freedom. His 
appearance alone evoked memories that caused 
men, women and children alike to enter into 
the spirit of the hour with a vim and ardor 
seldom equaled. 





Music in Boston. 





BosTON, Jan. 20, 1888. 


Symphony, opera and Hofmann have been 
our pabulum since my last letter. Not that 
the chamber concerts have been entirely 
absent, for Prof. Klindworth dallied a little 
with Chopin, and the Euterpe gave a fine 
chamber concert with the Kneisel quartet. 
The Kneisel quartet has had a set-back by one 
of its members falling down and injuring his 
leg. It was Mr. Giese, the ‘cellist, who is 
always undergoing some accident. There were 
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also three chamber concerts given by Mr. Car- 
lyle Petersilea in Steinert Hall, which were 
prefaced by explanatory lectures by Louis C. 
Elson. This is a new departure, and one which 
the public seems to enjoy. To hear the music 
after its salient points have been explained is, 
for the time being, to become a critic, and to 
enjoy art from a rather high stand-point. 

As to young Josef Hofmann let me say that 
I consider him to be a wonder in every way: 
he is a child in manner, and a very natural one 
too; but he has the finest artistic sense in 
musical matters, and has a power and tech- 
nique which is marvelous, His hand is already 
able to stretch an octave, and is fleshy and firm, 
the wrist muscles being wonderfully developed. 
His musical memory is astonishing, for he 
plays most of his pieces without notes, and 
among them are such vast compositions as 
Beethoven’s concertos, Mendelssohn’s Capric- 
cio Brillante, etc. After playing such works he is 
by no means exhausted, for I have found him 
as playful and ready for fun after playing a 
great concerto as before it. His improvising 
on themes given by persons in the audience is 
proof of great melodic intuition and keen 
rhythmic appreciation, yet one can hear in it 
that the lad has not yet studied counter-point, 
for there is a certain sameness in this part of 
his work that comes from constant homophony. 
But it is impossible not to stand in wonder 
before a boy of ten who does easily what it 
costs great effort for a grown-up man to accom- 

lish. 
, The young phenomenon visited the New 
England Conservatory of Music during his 
stay here, and the youthful toilers up Parnassus 
were open-mouthed with wonder as they heard 
him give a Chopin Valse and a composition of 
his own, for he was kind enough. to play for 
the students, Yet I could wish for him a 
quieter career, since after a series of concert 
tours he will merely develop into a virtuoso, 
while a course of judicious study just now 
might make him into a great composer event- 
ually. 

At the Symphony concerts the great work 
of the month was Berlioz’s Symphonic Fan- 
tastique, which was gloriously performed as 
to its first four movements, but not so well 
done in its finale. The fact is, that Mr. Ger- 
icke {the conductor) is a little too conserva- 
tive, and in the finale—the scene in Hades— 
he m-de the E-flat clarinet, which should have 
shrieked and yelled, play softly, and caused 
the imps to give their motives in too gentle a 
manner as if they were fiends who had some 
doubts about the propriety of their conduct, 
and had serious thoughts of reforming. But 
what a glorious piece of tone-color it all is. It 
is like some of the great Turner pictures— 
unnatural but all the more impressive because 
so irregular. 

Of the soloists of the month Miss Adele 
Aus der Ohe was the principal one. She played 
Beethoven’s E-flat concerto—‘‘ The Emperor” 
—in a manner which was commendable, and 
was a great surprise to me, for I had only 
heard her play bravoura and virtuoso work 
before. She also made a visit tothe New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music and played far the 
students Liszt’s great Polonaise in E, in a 
manner that was electrifying. The students at 
the Conservatory have advantages enough in 
this direc.ion, for during the past month, in 
addition to Miss Aus der Uhe and Master Hof.- 
mann, they had the pleasure of hearing the 
Irish tenor, Mr. McGuckin of Locke’s Opera 
Company. And, speaking of tenors, reminds 
me to say that the medal for the best tenor 


singers who study at the New England Con-' 


servatory, donated by Mr. George Henchel, 
has just been completed, and the first speci- 
mens struck off are very beautiful. 

Locke’s Opera Company has been here and 
played with much success. The troupe is 
unequal and lacks a really good basso. Never- 





theless, ‘‘ Nero” by Rubinstein, (and which I 
could not bring myself at all to enjoy, with its 
endless bombast and dissonances,) drew 
crowded houses and was magnificently put on. 
‘¢ The Queen of Sheba” was scarcely less mag- 
nificent, and infinitely more enjoyable in its 
music, yet did not prove so popular. But best 
of all were ‘* Tannhauser” and ‘* The Flying 
Dutchman,” which were perfectly given. In 
the former Mr. Sylva, the tenor, makes a tre- 
mendous success, and in the latter Miss Juch 
and Mr. Ludwig share well deserved honors. 
Altogether, if the company would keep to 
‘*Tannhauser,” ‘‘Flying Du'chman” and 
‘‘Nero,” they might make a great success 
financially and artistically, but they should dis- 
card ‘*Aida” and “ Lohengrin” as being too 
heavy for their forces, and let the ballet go 
back to France and Italy where the display of 
nether extremities is more thoroughly appre- 
ciated than it is (at.all events in classic opera) 
by PROTEUS." 





New York City. 


Josef Hofmagn continues to hold the atten- 
tion of the musical public and a large percent- 
age of the fashionale people of New York. 
A number of matinees are now announced in 
which the little marvel will appear, and then 
he goes through the country on a triumphal 
march, if his success here is a correct omen of 
his reception elsewhere. His managers have 
done wisely in providing excellent support at 
-Master Hofmann’s concerts in the way of a 
good orchestra and soloists. 

The ‘‘ Messiah” was sung Christmas week 
by the Oratorio Society at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Bach’s “ Passion Music” is 
the next work the society takes up. 

The first concert by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra (Mr. Wilhelm Gericke, director, ) 
was as enthusiastic a success as all the others 
given here last winter by this band. The 
stringed instruments were last year acknowl- 
edged perfect in quality, but a good deal.of 
fault was found with the wind instruments. 
This difficulty has been remedied, and Decem- 
ber 14th, at the first concert for this season, 
the orchestra won unqualified praise. The 
program was as follows: 1. Overture, ‘* Der 
Frieschutz,” 2. Aria, ‘‘ Achilleus,”’ (Max 
Bruch ; sung by Miss Gertrude Edmands). 3. 
Prelude, ‘* Adagio and Gavotte,” Bach, 4. 
Funeral March, Schubert. 5. Songs, ‘‘ The 
Old Song,” Grieg; ‘‘ The Young Man,” Schu- 
bert. 6. Symphony in D, No. 2, Beethoven. 

At the fourth public rehearsal and sym- 
phony concert of Theodore Thomas’ series, at 
Steinway Hall, (December 15th and 2oth,) the 
program included Volkmann’s lovely serenade, 
opus 63, with the four movements; Raff’s 
** Forest Symphony ;’’ Schumann’s overture to 
Schiller’s ‘* Bride of Messina,’? and Liszt’s 





Concerto (No, 2, A major,) which Miss Adele- 


Aus Der Ohe played. 

Miss Emily Winatt, a favorite contralto, for 
many years the soloist at St. Thomas’ Church, 
has returned after several months in Europe. 
She will sing soon at the Thomas concerts. 

The German Opera Company, at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, continues to give the 
tri-weekly evening performances to delighted 
audiences. ‘‘ Euryanthe”’ has been produced. 
‘*Tristan and Isolde,” and _ the others 
given last year, still hold their.own. 

Miss Sedohr Rhodes, a pupil of Signor 
Agramonte, said to be more than the usual 
‘* very promising,” makes her debut at Chick- 
ering Hall the last of January. 

A. M. KELLOGG. 





A little girl was sitting at a table opposite 
a gentleman with a waxed mustache. After 
gazing at him for several moments, she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ My kitty has smellers too.” 








Musical Mopper. 


Always on top—The roof. 





A current topic—Electricity. 


The path of duty—Through the custom 
house. 


The older we grow the more we see how 
little other people know. 

It was a bald headed man who originated 
the motto, ‘‘There’s plenty of room at the 
top.” 

The cold-wave flag carries a black lozenge in 
the center. This is for bronchitis. — Augusta 
(Ga.) Chronicle. 

There may be objections to the chimney- 
sweeper’s calling, but it soots those who follow 
it.— Boston Courier. 


The Treasury Department uses 18,000 towels 
a month, and still the surplus is not wiped out. 
— Washington Critic. 

There is going on at this time constant 
discussion of a ‘** painless death for criminals.” 
Chloroform and electricity are among the 
agents suggested. Meanwhile criminals are 
not worrying themselves about a less painful 
death for their victims. 


A school inspector, finding a class hesitating 
over answering the question: ‘‘With what 
weapon did Sampson slay the Philistines?” 
and wishing to prompt them, significantly 
tapped his own cheek, and asked: ‘*What is 
this?”? The whole class instantly answered : 
‘* The jaw bone of an ass.” 

Adjoining an out-of-the-way, but favorite, 
summer resort, is a little chapel in which relig- 
ious services are held occasionally, as clergy- 
men can be obtained, during the pleasure 
season. 

A visiting divine consented to preach one 
Sabbath last summer, and, notice being given, 
quite a congregation of hotel guests and resi- 
dent neighbors assembled. In opening the 
services the preacher suggested that, as the- 
chapel was provided with no musical instru- 
ment, perhaps some one present would start a 
hymn in which the congregation could join. 
A brief pause ensued, and then the congrega- 
tion was. convulsed at hearing an old lady 
strike up, in a cracked voice, 

‘* Believing, we rejoice 
To see the cuss removed.” 

As no one ‘‘ joined in,” the old lady did not 
proceed far with the hymn, and an arkward 
contretemps seemed imminent. The clergy- 
man was quick-witted, however, and turned 
the ludicrous incident to good account. He 
quietly arose and announced as his text the 
words, “ Believing, we rejoice,”’ from which he 
preached an excellent sermon, one that under 
the peculiar circumstances made a deep im- 
pression, 

The old lady will probably never know why 
she caused such a sensation. She lived in the 
neighborhood, and being accustomed to the 
pronunciation ‘‘cuss”’ for ‘‘curse,” sang in 
that way. 





The title to my poem, ‘‘ Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,’ was given by James T. Fields, * 
* * The battle hymn was often sung in the 
course of the war and under a great variety of 
circumstances. Among other anecdotes I have 
heard of its once having led a * forlorn hope ”’ 
through a desperate encounter to a successful 
issue. The wild echoes of the fearful struggle 
have long since died away, and with them all 
memories of unkindness between ourselves and 
our Southern brethren; but those who once 
loved my hymn stillsing it. * * * I could 
hardly believe my ears when, at an entertain- 
ment at Baton Rouge, which I shared with the 
officers of the New Orleans Exposition, the 
band broke bravely into the John Brown tune. 
—Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, in the Century. 
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College of Music. 


The annual meeting of the College of Music 
was held yesterday morning in the rooms of 
President Peter Rudolph Neff. 

Wm. N. Hobart was elected to succeed the 
late Robert F. Leaman as one of the stock- 
holders, in accordance with the provisions of 
an eleemosynary institution. A.C. Edwards, 
P. H. Hartman and H. S. Fechheimer were 
re-elected to the Board of Trustees for a period 
of five years. The organization of the Board 
was preserved as follows: 

President—Peter Rudolph Neff. 

Vice President—Wm. McAlpin. 

Secretary—A. E. Erkenbrecher. 

Treasurer—A. C, Edwards. 

A. T. Goshorn, T. D. Lincoln, Julius Balke, 
L. Markbreit, Larz Anderson, I. Burnet Resor, 
R. H. Galbreath, P. H. Hartman, H. S. Fech- 
heimer, Dr. W. W. Seely, Alex. McDonald. 

The annual report of President Neff shows 
the College to be ina most flourishing condi- 
tion, efficient and thorough in all its depart- 
ments, 





Banjo Playing. 
ORIGIN OF THE INSTRUMENT. 


The banjo has undergone many changes 
since its ‘‘plunks” used to ring out on the 
moonlit air along Mississippi levees on sum- 
mer nights ‘*befo’ de wah.” The earliest 
recollections of the instrument, which have 
been handed down to us show it to have been 
originally made of a cheese box or a peck 
measure for a rim, while the head was of 
sheepskin, cemented or tacked to the rim, but 
much coarser than that which is at present in 
vogue, and the handle was of rough-hewn 
hickory. The strings were of cat-gut, and 
resembled small ropes. Altogether it looked 
more like a heavy wedge mallet than a musical 
instrument, 

The origin of the banjo is somewhat doubt- 
ful. Those who know about all there is to 
know of it to-day are little informed as to“its 
early history. By some it is said to have origi- 
nated in Spain, being an evolution of the man- 
dolin. Those in favor of this theory point to a 
Spanish painting of the sixteenth century, in 
which one of the figures holds a banjo in his 
hand. But this theory is pooh-poohed by 
those who claim that the banjo found its birth- 
place in Africa and was transplanted in this 
country by the natives who were brought here 
in slavery. 

Whatever the truth may be in regard to its 
origin it has certainly always been an instru- 
ment in high favor with the negro, and, in 
fact, an instrument for the playing of which 
the colored race has always shown a natural 
aptitude. Could some of the dusky plunkers 
of the old days see the handsome, symmetrical 
instrument called the modern banjo, they 
would not believe it to be the same which 
once gave so much joy to their leisure hours. 

The ordinary banjo of to-day consists of a 
rim generally made of German silver, with 
wooden band inside. A steel or brass wire rests 
upon the same, and the head, which is either of 
sheep or calf-skin, is held in place by a band 
connected with brackets attached to the rim. 
The handle, or neck, as it may be called, is 
made of rosewood or mahogany, while snake- 
wood is sometimes employed. Most handles 
are fretted, but advanced players use the 
banjo without frets, as practice brings an 
instinctive knowledge of the exact point at 
which to finger in order to produce a given 
tone. 

It is only within the last few years that the 
banjo has become a drawing-room instrument. 
In this respect it has gradually supplanted the 
guitar. Many prominent society ladies are 








numbered among the devotees of the banjo. 
Ladies are said to be more apt pupils. The 
light touch, which is the modern method, and 
which produces the acute tones necessary to 
good playing, appears to be especially easy of 
accomplishment by the ladies. Besides this, 
teachers say they pay better attention to in- 
structions and put heart into their work. 

The banjo is becoming such a general ac- 
complishment that the young lady puts forth 
extra effort to master it. Ina few years the 
young lady who cannot plunk the banjo will 
be as uninteresting as the one who formerly 
could not play the piano. 

Tke old methods of the old minstrel per- 
formers, who wore a thimble on the index 
finger, and thumped with more or less vigor, 
has given way to the more delicate ‘‘ pick”’ 
with the bare fingers among modern players. 
Of course the old-timers disparage this ‘* dude” 
touch, as they term it, and say, with Horace 
Western, the most prominent exponent of the 
“thump,” that it is all wrong. But young 
ladies, who, with their delicate touch, charm 
drawing-room auditors, know how much more 
efficacious is the modern ‘‘ pick” in charming 
their music-loving hearers. 








An Investigator. 


Before subscribing for the VIsiToR I received 
copies of all the leading musical papers in the 
United States, and unhesitatingly pronounce 
the Visiror the best of all, without a single 
exception. Cameron is a musical city, but 
queer as it may seem, there are but two or 
three persons who are subscribers to any 
musical periodical. Resp’y, 

Wo. H. Brown. 





The Musical Cure. 


In these days of progression in science and 
art, are we advancing in that beautiful art, 
Music, or do we look upon it as an art purely 
for pleasure or mere speculative enjoyment ? 
Do we understand its surpassing influence, its 
eloquence, more convincing than all the phi- 
losophy taught in books? Nature is all music, 
all harmony; the sighing breeze, the rippling 
brook, the warbling bird, as well as the roar 
of the tempest, or the reverberation on the 
sandy shore. In its application to health and 
sickness music was warmly recommended by 
the ancients as a therapeutic agent; but, alas! 
has remained buried in culpable oblivion. We 
are astonished at the indifference of physicians 
and hygienists to. its use, when the instances 
of diseases healed, cured, or relieved, by skill- 
fully combined sounds are numerous and well 
authenticated. Mental diseases are under 
many circumstances relieved or cured by.a style 
of music suited to the peculiar kind-of insanity 
or mania. Should we not commend every-day 
the happy idea of employing music in our in- 
sane asylums? It performs wonders, cheers 
all who suffer from loneliness of spirit. 

That this powerful and vigorous remedy has 
remained so long neglected is no wonder when 
we remember how difficult it is toapply.it. On 
the part of the physician it calls for the most 
scrupulous attention, skillful cure, and exact 
knowledge of the strength of the remedy and 
the sensitiveness of the patient, for if the com- 
bination of sounds has in some cases a salutary 
effect, in others the results may be lamentably 
fatal. When perfect harmony exists, health 
predominates; when some of the parts are in 
an abnormal condition, there is a sense of dis- 
comfort ; when the equilibrium is broken, there 
is sickness. Sickness is in fact the resultant of 
opposite forces, and the great secret of preserv- 
ing health rests entirely in maintaining the 
complete harmony of all the parts composing 
the human instrument, and in the wisdom and 
foresight of the one who plays on it. 


a 





A Legacy. 


The following beautiful lines were written by the 
poet Whittier upon reaching his eightieth birthday: 
Friends of my many years! 
When the great silence falls at last on me, 
Let me not leave to pain and sadden thee 
A memory of tears. 


But pleasant thoughts alone 
Of one who was thy friendship’s honored guest, 
And drank the wine of consolation pressed 
From sorrows of thine own. 


I leave with thee a sense 
Of hands upheld and trials rendered less— 
The unselfish joy which is to helpfulness 
Its own great recompense ; 


The knowledge that from thine, 
As from the garments of the Master, stole 
Calmness and strength, the virtue which makes 


whole 
And heals without a sign: 


Yea, more, the assurance strong 
That love, which fails of portent utterance here, 
Lives on to fill the heavenly atmosphere 

With its immortal song. 





Richard Wentworth Browne relates that at 
Richmond, in April, 1865, just after Lee’s sur- 
render, a party of paroled Contederate officers 
listened to some Army Songs by Union men. 
At the close a Confederate in Major’s uniform, 
exclaimed: ‘Gentlemen, ‘if we’d had your 
songs, we’d have licked you out of your boots. 
Who couldn’t have marched or fought with 
such songs?” and added, ‘I shall neyer for- 
get the first time I heard ‘ Rally Round the 
Flag.’ ’T'was a bad night during the ‘Seven 
days’ fight ;’ I was on picket when just before 
‘taps’ some fellow on the other side struck up 
that song, and others joined in the chorus, 
until it seemed:to me the whole Yankee Army 
was singing. Tom B , who was with me, 
sung out: ‘ Cap, what are those fellows made 
of, anyway? Here we’ve whipped them six 
days running, and now, on the eve of the 
seventh, they’re singing ‘ Rally Round the 
Flag!’” 


— - 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 

The Wide Awake for January, is a most excellent 
number, containivg a large supply of stories, pict- 
ures, poems, ete., of absorbing interest to old and 
young. H. Rider Hoggard contributes a lion story, 
Sidney Luska, a young folks serial. It is indeed'a 
modern wonder how such books can be made and 
sold for the low price asked for them. Published by 
D. Lathrop and Co, Boston. . 

The Century for January has an unusual variety of 
useful and entertaining matter, prominent among 
the latter is Mr. Stockton’s second installment of the 
sequel to ‘Mrs. Aleshine and Mrs. Leeks.’’ It is 
quite as amusing and improbable as the original 
story. The history of Lincoln is now in its most 
interesting portion, dealing as it does with the 
election and inauguration, choice of Cabinet, ete. 
Besides many other things we cannot mention here 
there is a play by Mark Twain entitled “ Meister- 
schaft’’; shorter articles on ‘‘ The American Book "’ 
—a plea for international copyright by Mr. Cleland, 
of Indianapolis; on ‘‘A Southern Man ahead of his 
Time” (J. R. Pettigru); on the Piedmont Exposi- 
tion; on Hawthorne's Loyalty,” etc., etc.; a large 
variety of poems from different parts of the country 
contributed by James Whitcomb Riley. Langdon 
Mitchell, John W. Chadwick, Charles G. Roberts, 
William H. Hayne, Robert Burns Wilson, William 
Young, Charles H. Webb, Walter Learned, Frank D. 
Sherman, and others. A 

The VisiToR goes to press before the arrival of the 
February St. Nicholas, but the excelleuces of the 
January Number were so many and so great, that we 
are not yet through with our reading of it. 








Mrs. Burnett continues her fascinating story, 
“Sara Crewe; or, What _— at Miss Min- 
chin’s,’’ with the excellent illustrations by R. B. 


Birch; and Mr. Stockton concludes ‘‘ The Clocks of 
Rondain,’’ which began in the December number. 

Mrs. Pennell gives an amusing description of the 
‘*‘London Christmas Pantomimes,’’ including the 
recent representation of ‘Alice in Wonderland,”’ 
with drawings by Mr. Pennell, and reproductions of 
photographs taken during the performance. 

An interesting character-sketeh by Richard M. 
Johnston is called ‘‘ Poor Mr. Brown,” and a cleverly 
suggested lesson is enforced. There is a novel 
article, telling of ‘‘The Amusements of Arab Chil- 
dren,’ by Henry W. Jessup, with life-like pictures by 
Harry Fenn. 

Other features of the number are a description of 
‘‘A Girls’ Military Company,” written by Lieutenant 
W. R. Hamilton, with appropiate pictures by H. A. 
Ogden ; other stories, the first of a series of ‘‘ House- 
keeping Songs,’ set to music; and poems, verses and 
pictures. 
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Evening Hymn. 


Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 


W. F. SHERWIN. 
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I am the Bread of Life. 
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‘0 God of Hosts. 


Words by GEORGE H. RARESHIDE. 
Con Moto. This may be played an octave higher if desired. 



































Arr. by PAOLO F. CAMPIGLIO. 
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Dedicated to the Mehan and Arion Male Quartets of Detroit, Mich. 





Lead Us, Heavenly Father, Lead Us.* 


Music by H. G. GILMORE, Organist and Choirmaster. 
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* Singers will please notice that in this piece the absolute pitches for male voices is represented. 
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Dedicated to the Mehan and Arion Male Quartets of Detroit, Mich. 


Lead Us, Heavenly Father, Lead Us.* 


Music by H. G. GILMORE, Organist and Choirmaster. 
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M. Haydn. 
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The 25-CENT BOTTLES are put up for the 
accommodation of all who desire simply a COUGH 
or CROUP REMEDY. 

Those desiring a remedy for CONSUMPTION 
orany LUNG DISEASE should secure the large 
$1.00 bottle. For thecure of this distressing disease 
there has been no medicine yet discovered that can 
show more evidence of real merit than ALLEN’S 
LUNG BALSAM. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


‘* AN HONEST PIANO AT AN HONEST PRICE.”’ 


EVERETT PIANO, 


Manufactured by THE EVERETT PIANO CO., Boston, Mass. 
The John Church Co., Cincinnati, Gen’! Factors. 


EVERY-THING 
in the line of Music or Mu- 
sieal Merchandise can be 
obtained promptly of 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO. 








50 
Standard * Songs 


For Bass Voices. 
With Accompaniment for Piano. 


A superb collection of gems by the best writers, 
including selections from the operas. Among the 
composers represented are Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven. Mendelssohn, Schubert, Weber, Fesca, 
Cherubini. Homberg, etc., ete., ete. 

Ali tae best standard Songs in one convenient 


volume. 
PRICE, $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 
TH JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


MURRAY’S 


Musical Copy Book. 


For the Study of Musical 
Notation, Etc. 
By J. Rh. MURRAY, 


Paper, 75c; Cloth, $1.00. 


The Emperor Napoleon, when he wished to fix 
any eventin hismemory, wrote down an account of 
it, almost immediately destroying the paper on 
which he had written. He claimed that the act of 
writing fixed the circumstance in his mind as no 
other method could do. This book is based upon 
this idea,and we think will prove of great use to 
both teacher and pupil, the work of both being made 
much easier and surer than by the old methods. 





PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO,, 


74 W. FOURTE SI., CINCINNATI, 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 





KNABE & CO, 


A BOOK OF GEMS 


Modern Vocal fjuets 


BY THE BEST AUTHORS. 


Thigis a sepa collection for similar or mixed 
voices, containing the choicest of the duets that 
have become standards during the last twenty 
years, together with some of the older compositions 
without which a collection of this kind would be 
incomplete. The or of having such stand- 
ards collected in one volume can not be over- 
estimated. Jt is a souvenir as well as a convenience 
Among the authors represented are 


PINSUTI, RUBINSTEIN, MENDELSSOHN 
GUMBERT, KUCKEN, ~ CAMPANA, 
ABT, GLOVER, Etc., Ete. 


Printed by the lithograph piocess. Prices: Paper, 
$1.00; Boards, $1.25; Cloth, $1.50. 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








‘AN HONEST PIANO AT AN IIONEST PRICE.’ 


EVERETT PIANO, 


Manufactured by THE EVERETT PIAN) CO , Boston, Mass. 
The John Church Co., Cincinnati, Gen’1 Factors. 


Ideal Anthems, 


By H. P. DANKS. 


On account of the great success of Mr. Danks’ 
former low-priced collection of Anthems, and the 
increasing demand for a new book similar in grade, 
form and pri¢e, the same author has prepared a col- 
lection to be entitled ‘‘ IDEAL ANTHEMS.” We be- 
lieve that ‘Ideal Anthems” is the very best work 
Mr. Danks has ever produced, and predict for it the 
greatest popularity. 

Price 35 cents each by mail, postpaid; $3.60 
per dozen, by express, not prepaid. 


PUBLISHED BY 
+ THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 





PIANO-FORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for nearly fifty years, and by their excellence alone 
have attained an UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, which establishes them as UNEQUALLED in 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


WM KNABE & Co., 


Every Piano fully warranted for five years. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE, and 112 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORE. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Sole Agents, No. 74 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 
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GOSPEL HYMNS 
No. 5. 


By IRA D. SANKEY, JAMES McGRANAHAN, and 
GEORGE C. STEBBINS. 


Some years having elapsed since the publication of Gospet, Hymns No. 4, and its consol- 
idation with the earlier numbers into one book, Mr. D. L. Moody and others engaged in 
Evangelistic work have felt the need of having additional new songs, and Gospri. Hymns No. 
5 has been especially prepared to meet this growing necessity. 

The new work is of the same shape and similar in style to the previous large-type issues 
of Gospel Hymns, and while it contains a greater number of New Songs than any of the 
single volumes heretofore published, a number of the old favorites, in addition to standard 
selections of unquestioned merit, will also be found in the book. No pains have been spared 
in the compilation of No. 5, and during the months consumed in its preparation the authors 
have carefully tested each of the songs, and only those have been retained which possess the 
qualities needed for devotional services. 

It was impossible to make a book covering such a wide range without greatly increasing 


the size, but while 
GOSPEL HYMNS No. 5 


contains 208 pages, nearly double the number in previews single vol- 
umes, it will be sold at the same prices, i. ¢.: 


Music Edition, Board Covers, , ° ° . 
be “ Flexible Cloth, . ° e es 
Weeds Only, Board Covers, e «a 
6s Cloth Limp, with Git ‘Stamp, ° 
mennanets Edition, Paper Covers, . . . 


$30.00 per 100. 
50.00 per 100. 
10.00 per 100. 

. 15.00 per 100. 
. 5.00 per 100. 


If ordered by mail, add 5 cts. for postage on the music editions, 2 cts. for the words only 
in boards or cloth, and 1 ct. for the Nonpareil edition. 

The question may be asked, Will No. 5 be bound or combined with Gos- 
pel Hymns Consolidated ? Since the two books in one would make too large a vol- 
ume (about 600 pages), and would cost one dollar or more, the publishers have decided that it 
is impracticable, and it will not be attempted. 


Published by THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


ROOT & SONS MUSIC Co. 


E. V. CHURCH, Manacer, 


General {fjusic Dealers, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 
AND BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 








SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOoKs, 


Agents for best makes of 


PIANOS ax» ORGANS 


The Most Complete Stock in the West. 


WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 





HELPS FOR 


PLAYERO Wt0 SINGERS. 


In addition to a large Instruction Book such as the 


New England Conservatory Method, 








(for the Piano) ($3.00), every pupil needs a great deal 
of easy music for practice. This is found in 
a very cheap and convenient form in 


Clarke's Dollar Instructor for Piano, . . $1.00 
Bellak’s Analytical Method for Piano,. . .75 
Winner's Ideal Method for Piano,. . . . .60 
Fairy Fingers. Becut, .......- 1.00 





Of collections of Studies and Exercises for Piano, 
we publish no Jess than Two Hundred and Thirty! 
Please send for listsand catalogues. 





Handy Books for Music Learners are: 


Construction, Tuning & Care of the Piano, $ .60 


5000 Musical Terms. Apams,..... .75 
A compact Dictionary. 

Kinkel’s Copy Book,..-........ 75 
Very useful musical writing book, 

Stainer’s Dictionary (or Cyclopadia), . . 4.00 


* Profusely illustrated. 





First-Class aud Very Successful Collec- 
tions of Piano Music are: 


Classical Pianist. 42 rin PIECES,. . . 

Piano Classics. 44 Pieces, 

Young People’s Classics. 53 prano preces, 1.00 
Mailed for Retail Price. 


The Oliver Ditson & Co. 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 








Faithful and Successful School Teachers use the 
Best Books, without regard to the interests of 
authors or publishers, and are great patrons of 
Ditson & Co.’s carefully made books, compiled by 
the best talent. 

For lists and descriptions please correspond. 


KINDERCARTEN. 
Kindergarten Chimes, $1.25, Kate D. Wiggin. A 
Manual and Song Book for Kindergartners. 
Songs and Games for Little Ones, $2.00, Gertrude 
Walker and Harriet S. Jenks. 136 of the sweet- 
est of sweet Songs. 
Kindergarten Plays, Richter, 30 cts. 


PRIMARY. The Youngest Note Readers. 


American School Music Readers. Book 1, 35 cts. 
Gems for Lite Singers, 30 cts. Emerson & 
Swayne. 


INTERMEDIATE and CRAMMAR. 


United Voices, 50 cts., and Song Bells, 50 cts., 
both by L. O. Emerson, and the first just out. 


THE HICHER SCHOOLS. 
Laudamus, $1.00, a Hymnal for Ladies’ Colleges, 
by Profs. Kendrick and Ritter, of Vassar. 
Royal Singer, 60 cts., L.O. Emerson. For Adult 
Singing Classes and High Schools. 
Song Greeting, 60 cts., . Emerson. Refined 
and Beautiful Part Songs. 


Specimen Copies of any of the above books mailed, post 
Sree, for the price here given. 


OLIVER DITSON &CO. 


BOSTON. 
0. BH. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 
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